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FRIDAY MORNING, May 2%th. 

Mrs. Francis Steinthal in the chair. 

Subjects “ HOUSE OF EDUCATION ” ; 

<< PARENTS’ REVIEW SCHOOL.” 

The Chairman : I am very sorry that this is our last 
morning for meeting one another and I think we may 
congratulate ourselves that we have learned much during 
the week. 

I am very sorry that Mrs. Dallas Yorke has not been able 
to be with us, but Mrs. Franklin will read the paper from 
Mrs. Dallas Yorke on the “ House of Education ” : — 

I regret extremely that unexpected business has prevented 
my going to London this week and makes it impossible for 
me to attend the Friday meeting, where I had hoped to 
bear testimony to the value and efficiency of the work at 
Ambleside. 

As Visitor of the House of Education I am constantly 
asked for governesses, and I find the old idea still prevalent 
that any training is good enough for a nursery governess, 
but that as children grow older they require better teaching, 
ending up with a finishing governess whose essential qualifi- 
cations must be “ languages and music.” 

The newer theory, which Miss Mason has done so much 
to popularise, holds that the earliest years are the most 
important ones for the training of character, heart and mind, 

, t erefore, that those who have charge of children in the 
rst stages of development must be skilled in the science of 
raining, and thoroughly at home in the best methods of 
e ucation ; it is this scientific training that the House of 
Education so efficiently provides. 

vvHVi honour of being in a small way connected 

Prinr'" since its first beginnings, and contact with the 

Trip successive generations of students leads 

both i atmosphere of the College is unique, 

B e rational enthusiasm which pervades it and in the 
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singleness of aim which comes to possess its students, for it 
sends many of them out — after two years’ training — so con- 
scious of a definite and high vocation that they seem in great 
measure to lose self-consciousness and to ignore personal 
advantages of surroundings, so long as they may have a free 
hand to carry out the principles of the House of Education ; 
one of those principles being that all work with children be 
done in loyal deference to and hearty co-operation with the 
parents, where such sympathy is in any ways possible. 

But many parents still need educating as to what is most 
important in the qualifications of a governess. To the 
average mother in society a governess — and their name is 
legion — whose French is not Parisian and whose music is not 
specialised counts for little, though she may be uniquely 
qualified to train children on lines that shall eventually make 
them excel, as well in accomplishments as in other more 
important matters. For, even if we accept the fallacious 
assumption that accomplishments do constitute the essentials 
of education, let us realize that there can be no better 
preparation for the future musical virtuoso or the accomplished 
linguist than that training of nerve and muscle which gives 
the little child complete control of its faculties. 

It was once my task to teach the piano to a young doctor 
in science, now a distinguished professor in America. At 
twenty-four he had never played a note and the written staff 
was new to him. I thought it rather a hopeless task, for in 
those days Mrs. Curwen’s method had not appeared to make 
the first drudgery delightful and to save labour by the skilful 
presentation of progressive difficulties-but, to my astonish- 
ment, the pupil’s progress was by leaps and bounds : within 
a fortnight of first placing the awkward hands on the key 
notes and explaining the mysteries of clefs and keys, my 
pupil read a difficult Moskowski duet at sight, and played it, 
after one or two repetitions, at full speed with the “ go of a 
musician, though he was not naturally musical. 

What was the cause of such phenomenal success r Surely 
that the eye trained from childhood to quick response, and 
the hands always under command (in the experiments of a 
psycho-physical laboratory), found it no effort to act in a nevv 
channel of energy, being quick and sure m response and 
perfectly under control of the will. 
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The same fundamental training of ear on broad lines 
should enable a child to seize the right accent in a foreign 
language as soon as the opportunity is offered for giving it. 
other words, the best child-training is that which works from 
the centre to the circumference. Aiming first to make the 
child master of himself, giving him in “ the drill of muscle 
and nerve, in the training of faculty, will and conscience,” 
that self-command which is the key to all future possibilities 
to all true usefulness and achievement in life. 

These are platitudes to three-quarters of an audience 
consisting of members of the P.N.E.U., but, as an outsider 
myself, I speak to that not yet negligable portion of society 
which measures education by its immediate results and which 
still clings to the old method of laying on a top dressing of 
knowledge upon a soil totally uncultivated, looking for quick 
returns which must fall ruefully short of the real possibilities 
under wiser culture. 

Let me turn for a moment from what is needed in the 
department of home schoolrooms to what is being done at 
Ambleside to supply that need. Among the many practical 
advantages of the College I would briefly record (i) the 
working of the Practising School and (zj of the Parents' 
Review School that wonderful invention of Miss Mason’s 
for fertilising schoolrooms in country districts where no 
breath of life would otherwise penetrate. 

Among the educative influences at Ambleside I would 
mention, first, — the very valuable art-training given so 
generously to the students by their friend and neighbour, 
aEs^Firth; secondly, also, the unique opportunities offered by 
the Lake Country for a systematic study of nature, jinder- the 

siiperfHtendence of Miss Hodgson, herself an enthusiastic 
ftaturahst. ^ 

May I mention one_jjiore influence that I think most 
ya ua e at Ambleside. The House of Education is situated 
f V part of the Lake Country. It is an old- 

_ country house with delightful grounds, in the true 

° ^ home for the students, who must look 

full f *v. student life as something at once practical and 
to tbA y®*" suffused with a radiance due, not only 

elorione ideals of the College, but also to the 
Slonous setting of the life in its •• house beautiful," I <io 
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not mean that the house is in any sense luxurious, but 
that a house-beautiful is built on such foundations as exist 
at Ambleside, where earnestness of purpose, eagerness of 
endeavour, simplicity of aim and humble trust in sanctifying 
grace are solid foundations for the rearing of a noble edifice. 
When that edifice is located in surroundings of great natural 
beauty, such beautj' becomes an educative feature in the 
students’ life— a spiritual influence to those who are training 
to consecrate themselves to the service of others, learning to 
see the teacher’s life, not merely as a profession, but as a 
high and holy calling which may not lightly be invaded by 
those without vocation. 

Of course, some do fall short of the ideal. It happens now 
and then that a student is carried onwards by the enthusiasm 
of her fellow-students to believe in her own fitness for the 
work and, presently, in the drudgery of some outpost duty, 
bereft of support and sympathy, or lacking the love, patience, 
grit necessary, her enthusiasm wanes, her work is done 
mechanically and, therefore, inefficiently. 

But I am here to give glad testimony of five years’ 
experience to the fact that, as a rule, the students more than 
fulfil the promise of their novitiate. In all parts of Great 
Britain loyal workers are now scattered whose letters to 
Miss Mason te.stify of enthusiasm in their vocation, of in- 
creasing appreciation of the value of her methods, of an 
abiding sense of the sacredness of their work in its oppor- 
tunities for good, of continual personal effort to become more 
worthy of«the work committed to them. 

I am struck also by their appreciation of the link that 
binds' them as “ old students ” to the House of Education, 
and that gives them the inestimable privilege of remaining 
Miss Mason’s ^'■bairns;' which (being interpreted) means a 
continuation of that wise, impelling influence, that encourage- 
ment, sympathy, inspiration, which is the secret of our 
Principal’s succe.ss at Ambleside, and which is so valuable in 
its wider radiation to “ old students,” for it vitalises them to 
become in their turn pioneers of progress on right lines, 
centres of true goodness and of unlimited usefulness. 

Mr. Roofer : ]\Irs. Steinthal, ladies and gentlemen, aftei 
the extremely interesting paper which we have just heard 1 
do not know that there is very much that I can add ; but still 
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I have been interested in this House of 
very beginning and in some way its Inspector. 

I believe it is the duty of the Inspector to go and criticise 
and not to be taught, but on all occasions I have brought 
away more than I have contributed. 

One thing strikes me as extremely original about this 
training college for governesses in private families. Every 
year I have the pleasure of listening to lessons given by the 
students in training, and I shall describe something that I 
have learned myself from Miss Mason, something quite new 
to me. When I first went there there were one or two lessons 
I listened to, and I thought them quite first-rate, and I said 
so to Miss Mason ; she replied, “they are very good, but not 
exactly what I want.” I will endeavour to explain to you 
what she meant. I come in contact every day with teachers 
who are dealing with eighty or hundred children at once, and 
this requires remarkable gifts, of course. I have been very 
much impressed by those who can do it well, I call it first-rate 
class teaching. But Miss Mason showed me that you may 
be able to teach under these conditions ; all the children are 
ill the same subjects and on the same level ; they are at work 
for perhaps one or two hours at a time, and all the conditions 
are very much simplified. But you take a lady in a private 
family , she may have to deal with from three to five children 
varying from six to sixteen years of age. She will not have 
them under her charge for one or two hours, but for the whole 
ay, she will not only have to deal with one or two subjects, 
ut with all their occupations, eating, walking, amusements; 
all the circumstances are changed. You will easily see that 
nif i teacher I had in my mind will not be at all 

^haV T ° '^”*^®*’take the teaching of a group of children like 
r1at;« to easily see how you could provide training for the 
a small T train the teacher to take charge of 

out so forcibly ^ — that is where Miss Mason comes 

group o7 cMMren'^^ charge of a little 

room groups of ch'lri^ practising school- 

children in^a falilv a T """"^spo^ding to the groups of 
of them for a ■ each teacher in turn takes charge 

kind of You will see that the 

S or this IS wholly different and much more 
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adapted to its purposes, and it is extremely successful. The 
governesses are able to take charge of a group of children 
of varying ages and attainments, able to occupy them, able 
to interest them out of doors ; also they have some knowledge 
of physical laws, so that they can co-operate with doctors 
and nurses. I think that this original work is most success- 
ful. All I can say is this sort of report has come under my 
notice. I have come across a lady who has one of these 
teachers, and have asked her if they are better in their work 
than other teachers. She says, “ Successful ! I should think 
it is: it is too successful. Once upon a time my children 
used to like to come down into the sitting-room, but now it 
is difficult to get them out of the schoolroom.*’ 

Mrs. Steinthal then read a paper by Miss Lanphier, 
an ex-student, on “ The House of Education ” : — 

The main object in the course of training at the House of 
Education is the sending out of teachers in every way 
fitted to undertake the care and education of children. 
This object is attained through the careful analysis of child- 
nature and of those psychological and physiological rules which 
relate to the development and well-being of the child ; and, in 
regard to the actual teaching, through the study of the best 
methods of imparting knowledge in its various branches. In 
the practising school connected with the House of Education 
the students are given an opportunity of proving these 
methods, and of testing their own capabilities as teachers. 

But the training means a great deal more than the merely 
being taught to teach and train others ; it is also a course of 
self-culture — mental, moral and physical — for the students 
themselves. The mental training is provided for in the 
constant exercise of the brain, eye and hand, in the various 
studies taken up. The direct moral teaching given is most 
helpful and inspiring, but perhaps it is the atmosphere which 
pervades the whole house which is the most important factor 
in the moral teaching. All students must feel that it is a 
privilege to have lived in the same house with Aliss Alason. 
Where she is there is an atmosphere of peace and tranquillity ; 
there can be no worry, no hurry, no over-anxiety, and the 
absence of these amidst all the stress of work is one of the 
greatest features of the House of Education. Ihe dignity ^ 
glory of voluntary submission is so beautifully taught t at 

VOL. VIII. — NO. 8. ^ ^ 
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the observance ot rmes, ^ irksome, 

oon comes to be a service not only of honour, but also of 
love and devotion. The physical training consists in the 
enforced and intelligent observance of those rules of health 
and exercise which are necessary for keeping both body and 
mind active and strong. Another great benefit derived at 
Ambleside is that students are brought into contact, in 
many cases personally, with the leading educationalists of 
the day. 

After such a training the students go out into the world well 
equipped for the work which they have chosen, and fully alive 
to the responsibilities and privileges which this work brings 
with it. No student can look back upon the time of training 
without feeling that it has been one of great happiness, and 
also without acknowledging that she owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to Miss Mason. 

The real value of the training cannot be accurately esti- 
mated during the time spent at Ambleside. There every- 
thing is made smooth and easy ; enthusiasm is always close 
to the centra] fire and runs no risk of being extinguished ; 
there is nothing to do but to open the mind to receive. The 
real test as to how fully the teaching has been received, 
and how earnest has been the work of the student, comes 
afterwards, when each has to go out alone to do her 
own special work. Ihen is learnt fully the value of the 
training. 

The teacher takes up her work earnestly and seriously — 
she feels she has confidence not directly in herself but in 
the theories which she has learnt from those who have 
mought out the question far more fully than she will ever 
be able to do. The pupils naturally reflect this confidence, 
an t e work is consequently brisk and decided; not 
aw hng, dreary, and half-hearted. The children catch, 
f ' ^ ^ ®^thusiasm of the teacher ; they enjoy their work 
rom the beginning ; and as they get older they recognise 
Two value of the special character training- 

for a f ' Mter having worked with a student 

have an" remarked, » You bet if you left we would 

of all th^ er Masonite,” and this would be the sentiment 

to carrv ont^ti! ^ endeavour faithfully and fully 

carry out the principles learnt at Ambleside. 
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Though an Ambleside student’s life as a teacher is wonder- 
fully full of happiness and success, there are still many 
difficulties to be met and overcome, and some of these arise 
from the very enthusiasm which brings the success. A 
teacher is so much in earnest about her work which is her 
all in all, her very life, that there is a danger lest she should 
forget the idea which is the very foundation of the House 
of Education that students are trained to help the parents 
and to some extent usurp both the office and privileges of 
the parents: this is especially the case where P.N.E.U. 
principles are not fully understood, or where the parents 
are too busy to take much notice of the children. Then 
there is exactly the opposite difficulty — the student goes full 
of enthusiasm and meaning to do great things, and finds 
that the parents do all that is necessary, and they perhaps 
do not enter into her feelings, and forget that she has come 
to help them ; the consequence is that her ardour is in 
danger of being damped, she may lose her enthusiasm and 
her work will suffer. Another danger is that‘s the teacher 
may get discouraged by a want of active interest and 
sympathy in her work. It seems hard to go on working 
without any meed of praise or encouragement ; discourage- 
ment must react on the teaching, and the children will 
suffer. Again, there is a danger of over-anxiety on the part 
of the teacher ; this is fatal to peace and happiness in the 
schoolroom. All these difficulties originally arise from a 
want of a careful following out of the training received. 

There is, however, another danger in a feeling of isolation— 
a matter after it has been talked over looks far less 
formidable than it did before ; but unless parents and 
teachers are working together in perfect accord the teacher 
has rarely anyone with whom she can talk. To in some 
measure meet this difficulty, we have formed a Students’ 
Association. 


The objects of this Association are 

fi) To keep the students in touch with one another, and 
so to keep alive the spirit of enthusiasm and esprit de corps. 

(2) Through L'Umile Pianta, the half^y-earJy magazine of 
the Association, to furnish the students with a channel for 
the interchange of experiences and of thoughts in educationa 

matters. 


r 
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fj) To serve as a means of sure and quick communir,.^ 
through the whole body of students. 

Miss Mason is President of the Association, and ni 
of the P.N.E.U. members who are connected with 
working of the House of Education have kindly allow rt 
their names to appear as vice-presidents. Amongst o 
selves we have a secretary, through whom all business^^' 
carried on, a treasurer, and an executive committee. 
committee is composed of one student from each year d 
elected by her fellow-students. Each member of the com^ 
mittee is responsible for her own year ; she passes on all 
communications sent to her by the secretary, collects sub 
scriptions, gets contributions for the magazine, and notifies 
any changes of address. 

We hope that in this way we may be able to do somethine- 
towards helping on the work of the P.N.E.U., and that we 
may keep alive in ourselves that “enthusiasm for childhood" 

which was kindled in all of us during our training at the 
“ alma mater.” 

At the conclusion of the reading of Miss Lanphier’s paper, 

Mrs. Steinthal called on Mrs. Franklin to speak on ^the 
/^aun/s’ Review School. F on me 

I h-ivp (condensed report) : I am very sorry that 

it is Zt'th ^ though 

its T' of appreciation of 

Lview ^ that the Parents’ 

schools but°° °^n compete with existing 

EngW r ^ ^^"^t many children in 

the number is fnctlsL‘''a''' ^ 

like to see mnr« r i, P3^i*ents begin to feel that they 

school with the Mason started this 

far awav in tV>o helping those children who are 

governesses who h^vTin^t’- ^ ^ 

out the help of thi past taught their pupils with- 

been very much sirn ’ h^ve found that their work has 

afforded them hv stimulated by the supervision 

> ^^ouM 

motto, so beaiitifi.n lines from the syllabus. The 

subject last night is^ ..^""PP^od in Mrs. Boyd Carpenter’s 
object is to help parent*, ^ ^ ought, I will.” The 

^hose children are taught at home, 
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to secure a standard of attainment so that the home child can 
be equal to others when he goes to school, and the parents 
may recognise this standard. 

(d) To do this without sacrificing individual development, and the 

following of the bent of each child’s tastes and powers. 

(c) To introduce good methods and good text-books into the home 
schoolroom. 

{d) To foster the habits of attention, punctuality, diligence, 
promptness, and the power of doing given work in a given 
time. 

This object is achieved by means of the time table which is 
sent out ; a certain time is given to each subject, and the 
short time allowed secures that the child's attention is not 
overstrained and encourages promptness in the teacher. 

(e) To secure the gain of definite work upon a given syllabus, 

without the danger of ‘‘ cram," and with some freedom in the 
choice of subjects. 

Anyone who has seen the examination paper will know 
how impossible “ cram " is. The questions set are not of the 
kind which would mean that the child has learned by heart 
so many dates in history, &c., but that the child has been 
taught to reason and think and that he will in the examination 
be able to really work at that moment himself, and not simply 
give out what he has taken in by heart. I remember one 
examination question set in geography, “ What would you 
notice growing in the fields going through certain counties in 
England ?" That was put in such a way that the children 
would have to really know the products of the counties, and 
not simply have learnt a long meaningless list of things got 
off by heart, as we used to have to do when we were young. 

( To test and encourage the home -school from term to term by 
examinations, testing intelligent knowledge rather than verbal 

(g) To give the home-taught child advantages which the school- 

taught child possesses. * 

(/i) In a word, while increasing rather than diminishing the eisuie 
of the home-taught child, to counteract any dawdling, dilatory, 
procrastinating habits, which put him at a disadvantage as 
compared with the smarter school child. 

Before classinir a child cenain preliminary questions are 
set, and then children are classified and rules aud suggestions 
sent; at the end of term the children are examined, but 
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^ot by means of a competitive examination. In the preW 
nary questions information is asked as to the children’s heaUi!' 
so that should the child be clever, but delicate, it would K 
put in a lower class so that all overstrain is avoided. 

Children are not admitted under six years of age. -a 

is that before six children more or less vegetate. They^le 
a great deal in cultured homes by communication with 
parents and from life generally, without even going to th*^ 
pleasurable classes at a kindergarten. At six they begin wi h 
short hours and real work. Of course they do manual work 
but the manual work that they are given to do is looked upo ’ 
quite as much as a lesson as the book work. ^ 

The children, I know from experience, love their lesson 
and if one goes into a /Wen/s’ Review Schoolroom one 
recognises at once one particular feature, and that is the 
peace and quiet. They have no preparation until they get 
into the fourth class, which means 15 or 16 years of age and 
then veryhttle is given. After all if children do three sums 
in the morning and do them alone and thoroughly, there is 

TantTfiir^^' evening Lless you 

,0 mi up ,he.r time. Very often i, ie because parents do 

them ”’«*'■ children nor how to amuse 

mother r f given evening lessons. I have known a 

because u ‘he Parmti Review School 

with danr a h^tvc enough to do, but 

seftha, 0^;^ I think we ^hall 

without eve ■ ' * “ftctnoons do get sufficiently filled up 

iS:d > ‘hh'i< our Lthod is 

from Miss' Mason tbp ^ getting 

her school, but 1 th’ of children working in 

continually getting ipn ^ ^ 

children have be from schoolmasters to whom these 

appreciation of th? testifying to their 

the children. ^ work done before they receive 

Some of these lette 

and one must reme ®P®ak of the boys in their first term, 
with^difficulties. He ^ 

masters, and so on th*'' in large classes and under 

well for the excelle ^ think, these speak extremely 

curriculum thev hpvp"^^^ 1*^^ system, or rather for the 
y nave worked under. 
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One of the great principles in the ParenR Review School 
is that children should be taught to know real books and real 
authors. I know a child who read as her first book, 
Wordsworth’s Poems; and the children in this school begin 
difficult books at a much earlier age than is generally thought 
possible, not only because they ought, but because they love 
them. 1 think perhaps one of the reasons is the method 
that Miss Mason advocates, that they should be taught to 
read, not out of little reading books, but out of a story book, 
and the very first lesson that they have is the reading of some 
story, so that they do not look upon long words as impossible. 

If girls of 16 and 17 go through such a curriculum as that of 
class four, they will have gained a great love of literature 
and will be kindled with an enthusiasm for life, for nature and 
for human nature, which is as a rule, I think, lacking in 
modern girls. 

The Chairman ; As time is advancing I will not keep you 
long, but 1 wish to say that I have had my children taught in 
this school, and the result is most satisfactory. Some people 
say if you bring up your boys in the Parents' Review School 
they will always be at a disadvantage, but our eldest boy has 
been brought up in this way, and he is doing very well at 
ICugby, and we are quite satisfied with the results. 


Mr^ Underhill : 1 should like as a practical schoolmaster 
to bear my testimony to the work of the Parents Review 
School. I think perhaps it is the most useful agency of the 
whole Union. 1 have had an almost unique experience in 
examining young children. I have had the examination at 
the beginning of term of 100 small boys, and the experience 
I gained of the vkal importance of the early training o 
children worked on my mind long before I heard of tl e 
P.N.E.U. When I did hear of it I became very strong y 

“'rhf Irriculum tor boys of the Parenti Review School is 
excelL:. from a schoolnras.eVs point o‘. vj-h -cept tha 
nerhaos vou might leave out Jaatin for little boys. 1 ha 
CrJongh. fhat little hoy. on^tt no. to --'-y 

subjects to begin upon. Perhaps, also 
ordinary man’s contempt for tvEat we ca 

:raSs'rhrcr:naMert‘he*r.o teach 1. 1.1, but the truth 
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really is that the Latin which little boys learn could be easil' 
taught in one term, and the early time would be bett ^ 
devoted to other subjects, or even to giving them an interest T 
outside things. I know that if you start a small boy with 
interest in life outside his school life it becomes a hobby f ^ 
life. I think one very great advantage of this intelligent 
occupation of boys is that it helps them in later years and^ 
a tremendous safeguard in a boy's idle time. ’ 

Mrs. Miall .- I should like to endorse these remarks b 
small piece of personal experience. We taught our b^-^ 
Latin quite early, but postponed teaching our daughter Lad 
until she was fifteen, our eldest boy began it at six or seven 
years of age. In three years, our daughter knew as much as 
the boy who had begun at six or seven, so that there is really 
an immense waste of time in beginning an abstract subject so 
early. I should like to say one word about Mrs. Steinthal 
and her boy’s preparation for Rugby. I heard that his mind 
was so fresh and h.s interest in his work so great because he 
had not been unduly pressed. A schoolmaster once told me 
that boys who prepare for Winchester Scholarships are given 
a year s rest afterwards because they are so exhausted hy tZ 
struggle to obtain this scholarship. ^ 

Schlol'fn^^^^ ' ^ ^'arents’ Review 

have been new 

to time, the time^uble^hls^be^^*^ brought us up 

Parents' Revtrw ^ n bttle is known about the 

people in my own to but I hT^ I know many 

of it. Sneakinrr f ^ ^ ^ have never heard anyone speak 

f think only a venT ^ ® experience of a schoolmaster, 

thing to do with it P^®*^tage of children have any- 

had baen ,ratae°d“„^ ttt'Tchoo^*'' 
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of the Central Office and the organisation of branches. I 
arn sorry that after all the interesting lectures we have hadt 
this dry statement should come at the end, but it seems 
necessary. People say to me, “ I can’t see why you have 
an office at all ; you say on your leaflet that every branch 
can organise itself. ^Vhy do you want an office ? You 
could carry on the correspondence at home.” I should like 
to say to them, “ Come and see, and you will realise then 
that there must be some central point at which we all can 
meet on the common ground of our interest in the Union.” 

The office exists, first of all, to keep together those 
members who cannot belong to any branch and who yet 
feel they like to be in touch with the Union, who therefore 
pay their subscriptions, and feel that they have only to 
write to me and that 1 will keep them as well informed 
as I possibly can of all that is being done, and send them 
introductions to attend lectures in places they may visit. I 
should be very grateful if all local secretaries would keep 
me posted up in what is going on in their branches, both 
for my own sake and for the use of the.se members. There 
is also a very great deal of correspondence received at the 
Office from branch secretaries who want help in many ways 
and also from people who live very far away. I get letters 
from Africa, India, the Colonies, and, in fact, all parts of 
the globe. A gentleman wrote the other day from San 
Francisco, saying, “ Unconsciously we have been working 
on your lines. Please send me particulars and we will see 
if we cannot form a branch here. In America we feel we 
need the union of parents more than you can ever realise 
in England.” The same kind of letters come from all parts 
of the world, and it is one of my greatest pleasures to 
answer them. These writers realise that the society is 
growing in use in the mother country, and that they can be 
kept in touch with it. The amount of correspondence taken 
altogether is very large, and I think it is perhaps arger 
than one imagines until one comes to set about it an 
see what work and thought it involves. 

The office can also be considered as a meeting-place for mem- 
bers who want to see each other or members of committee 
and people come in about all sorts of things, and though 
often out of my power to give them the information they w a , 
I can usually put them in the direct way of getting i . 


